


SONGS FOR NEGRO HISTORY WEEK — 





This month millions of Americans 
commemorate Negro History Week. 

This celebration provides us with 
the opportunity of reminding ourselves 
of the great giants of Negro History, 
Harriet Tubman, Frederick Douglas, 
Nat Turner, and many, many more -- 
and drawing from their lives the cour- 
age to strengthen our struggles ag- 
ainst Jim Crow in all its forms. 

Musicians and singers will reckon 
the contributions of great artists like 
W. C. Handy, James Weldon Johnson, 
Marion Anderson, and Huddie Led- 
better as they tune their guitars to 
keys of struggle and pound out chords 
of peace and brotherhood. 

We know that the music of the Negro 
people has enriched our lives and our 
creative expression beyond measuring. 
The spirituals, blues, work songs, jazz, 
and all the other musical expressions 
of the Negro people are so mucha part 
of our music that their absence would 
leave us witha barren and dried up art, 
in no way deserving the title ‘‘people's 
music”’. 

To those white singers and music- 
ians who in the past have paid lip-ser- 
vice to the cultural achievements of the 
Negro people, we wish to say: ‘‘What 


PEOPLE'S ARTISTS’ 
RECORD LIBRARY 


A People’s Artists’ Record Lib- 
rary is now being organized and will 
shortly be available to singers, mu- 
sicians, and members of the organi- 
zation for research work and general 
listening. The project is under the 
supervision of Bill Lopez. 

When complete, the collection of 
recorded folk songs, topical music, 
and songs from other countries is 
expected to total a few thousand discs. 

ff you have duplicates, or if you've 
been wondering what to do with your 
78 rpms with the advent of LPs, send 
them along. People's Artists will 
arrange to call for and pick up con- 
tributions in the New York area, and 
will also pay shipping charges for 


contributions from other cities. 
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would your life be like if you had not 
drawn upon this powerful well-spring 
of culture which has cometo usthrough 
the tears, the sorrow, the joys, anc 
most important, the struggles of the 
Negro people.’’ 

Truly, Negro History Week is atime 
for singing! It is a time for dedication 
as well. In the spirit of such songs as 
‘‘Made My Vow To Be Free’’, ‘‘Give 
Me Your Hand"’, “‘I’ve Got A Right’’, 
and ‘‘Jericho’’, Negroand white cultural 
workers together can help send ‘‘the 
walls tumbling down’’ 

In a more specific sense we should 
alsofocus our attention on that greatest 
of all living American People’s Artists 
--Paul Robeson. In the past few years 
the voice of Robeson has literally been 
the voice of thunder, not only as the 
great militant leader of the Negro peo- 
ple, but as the leader of all honest, 
peace--loving people throughout the 
world. 

In the spirit of Negro History Week, 
let us sing together, Negro and white: 

*‘Before I'll be a slave, 

I’ll be buried in my grave. 
I'll stand and I'll fight to befree’’. 
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62 MADE MY VOW 22:28: 


Serge Hovey 


“A song of determination,” says Laura Duncan before she 
sings it. Do it just that way with strong steady rhythm in 
the chorus and a free expressive verse, The following is 
Laura’s own version of the song, 
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Done made my vow to be free, And I 
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com -ing too, See what the end will will be 
2nd Verse: Sometimes I’m up, sometimes I’m down, 
See what the end will be. 
But still my soul is freedom bound, 


See what the end will be. 


Chorus: (after second verse) 
Done opened my mouth to be free, 
And I won’t turn back; 
I will go, I shall go, 
To see what the end will be. 


Done made my vow to be free, 
And I won’t turn back; 

I will go, I shall go, 

To see what the end will be. 














FOLK SINGER 
HITS JACKPOT 


For one week, recently, Hally 
Wood and her family were living like 
millionaires, Texas-bcern Hally, 
whose wonderful singing has graced 
many Hocotenannies, walked off with 
the grand prize on one of radio’s 
perrenial jackpot programs -- by per- 
forming one cf her favcrite folk songs. 

The program, which is called 
“Live Like A Millionaire”, is a daily 
talent show. The winners of each 
day’s program compete at the end of 
the week for the grand prize. Hally 
waltzed cff with the honors by singing 
her own version of “Sugar Babe”, 
sometimes known as “Crawdad”. 

The show’s gimmick is that the 
performer’s child introduces the par- 
ent, Little Cynthia, Hally’s five-year 
old daughter, not only introduced her 
but also sang “Good Night Irene” for 
one program and “Hush Little Baby” 
for the other, 

The take? 1) A diamond ring; 
2) A ruby watch; 3) A set of leather 
luggage; 4) An RCA television set; 
5) A week’s free vacation (all ex- 
penses paid) to Atlantic City; 6) The 
interest on one million dollars for a 


week (it comes to about $400; we 
figured it out.) 
Oh, yes! Cynthia received for 


her efforts a magnificent doll which 
waiks, talks, moves, cries, and does 
about everything except sing “Good 
Night Irene”. 


JEWISH FOLK LAB 
GETS YIDDISH SONGS 


Though it is not widely known, 
there exists a reservoir of Jewish 
fclk song other than *Tzena”, “Zhan- 
koye”, and “Tumbalalaika”. Much of 
this material, however, has remained 
on the shelf.. It is high time the cob- 
webs were dusted off this cultural 
heritage of the Jewish people, 

For this purpose, a group of en- 
thusiastic students of Jewish folk 
song in New York have formed the 
Jewish Folk Lab, It is a cooperative 
workshop to perpetuate and perform 
Jewish folk music, to provide a forum 
for the exchange of ideas between 
groups in the music and folklore 
fields, and to make known the long 
neglected Jewish working class songs 
and songs of protest. 

Members perform their music 
for group criticism at workshop 
sessions, In this way they build a 
repertoire, gain background material, 
and receive help in diction and in- 
terpretation, Through its research 
program, the Folk Lab makes avail- 
able in mimeograph form songs not 
readily accessible. The membership 
is compiling this material for the 
founding of a library. 

An early issue of SING OUT will 
feature a song from the Jewish Folk 
Lab, with a translation, translitera- 
tion, and a historical background, 

All singers and folklorists who 
are interested in this work, are invited 
to meetings of the group. For further 
information, telephone: Miriam Rap- 
paport, WA 9 - 1600, or write care 
of SING OUT, 


ON THE COVER 


“BIG BILL” BROONZY, one of the 
greatest blues singers in the United 
States, composer of “Black, Brown 
and White Blues” and dozens of other 
songs. Now living in Chicago, “Big 
Bill” hails from Arkansas where he 
used to be a share-cropper. 
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MY OLD MAN 


By Jean Boudin 
and Paul Kent. 
Copyright 1947, 
Boudin - Kent. 


A new kind of song for Lincoln -- and for “Lincoln’s people”. Sing it simply, 
paying careful attention to the words, which will give you all the help you need 
in providing the nuances and variations that make the song exciting and strong. 
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My old man never seen the White 
House, 
Never made a speech on Capitol Hill, 
But he shone just like a light-house -- 
When wrong was done, he wouldn’t 
be still. 


My old man, he punched a steel press; 

Couldn’t buy his wife a fancy gown. 

All he had was troubles and distress, 

And the folks he loved in that little 
steel town, 


Folks got laid off, paychecks grew 
thinner; 

But that steel boss kept on growing 
fat. 

Couldn’t pay no rent, kids had no 
dinner -- 

The steel boss said, “Don’t care 
about that.” 


My old man heard his children crying, 

Saw his neighbor’s wife just sway and 
fall. 

My old man wasn’t one for dying -- 

He sent out a union call, 


Steel bosses heard of all that meetin’, 

Called their goons and finks and thugs 
to town, 

Tossed a tear bomb for a greetin’, 

Took my old man and clubbed him 
down. 


They dragged him off behind the quarry. 

Asked for names, he gave them his 
alone. 

The night was cold, the skies were 
starry, 

When they crushed his skull with a 
ton of stone. 


My old man was just like Lincoln, 

‘Cause he fought to make his union 
strong; 

Lived and died, just like Lincoln, 

Fightin’ to make right from wrong, 














Left to right: Ronnie Gilbert, 
Pete Seeger, Lee Hays, 
and Fred Hellerman at The 
Weavers’ Town Hall concert. 


The Weavers -- 


New “Find” of the Hit Parade 


by Irwin Silber 


Back in 1948, at a Christmas Eve 
Hootenanny in New York, a new sing- 
ing group was born. Taking the un- 
pretentious title, “The Weavers”, the 
group sang American folk songs, 
blues, topical songs, union songs, and 
many others. The reaction of the 
audience was instantaneous, Here was 
a new singing group worth cheering 
about. 

Two years later, almost to the day, 
The Weavers presented a folk-song 
concert at Town Hall. They sang folk 
songs, blues, songs from other coun- 
tries, and some union songs as well. 
The audience, if anything, was even 
more enthusiastic than they had been 
two years earlier. 


Those two years saw a meteoric 
rise to fame which was highlighted 
during 1950, when two songs recorded 
by The Weavers for Decca, were one 
and two respectively on the “Hit Par- 
ade” -- “Irene” and “Tzena”. 

The Weavers, of course, are not 
new to readers of SING OUT. They 
remember Pete Seeger, Lee Hays, 
Ronnie Gilbert, and Fred Hellerman 
from countless Hootenannies, meet- 
ings, recordings, and the like. The 
Weavers, individually and _ collect- 
ively, were singing songs of the people 
long before Gordon Jenkins and Decca 
Records realized that “novelty” mat- 
erial could bring a cash return in 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Surely, SING OUT readers need 
have no illusions that the “success” 
of The Weavers signifies a new con- 


cern on the part of the entertainment 
industry monopolies with providing 
mass outlets for genuine expressions 
of people’s culture. Doubtless, many 
people's singers will have more of 
an opportunity to make a living at 
their craft as a result of the sudden 
commercial popularity of the “folk 
idiom”. But the achievements here 
can only be of a limited nature and 
it would be completely near-sighted 
to have any illusions on this score. 

As a matter of fact, we can ex- 
pect an increasing deterioration in 
the artistic quality of this material 
in direct ratio to its growing comm- 
ercial use. Already, the musical 
hacks have come up with a “Bowdler- 
ized” version of “The Fireship” 
(recorded as “The Roving Kind”) 
which robs this delightful song of all 
its vitality. In the commercial 
version of Woody Guthrie’s “So 
Long”, we find some new verses, in- 
cluding one which reflects fhe usual 
male supremacy of Tin Pan Alley. 
Needless to say, this did not appear 
in the original version of “So Long” 
which has become one of the most- 
loved of Woody’s tunes. 

Musically, the recordings made 
by The Weavers have generally re- 
mained on a fairly high level. One 
need only listen, however, to some 
of the releases made by other out- 
fits, to see the usual standards of 
mediocrity holding full sway. 

It is to the credit of The Weavers 
that they have thus far resisted many 


(continued on page 12) 
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64 THE DYING SERGEANT 


This ballad was supposedly written by a mortally wounded British soldier 
during the American Revolution. Of course, it might also be a clever piece 
of “American propaganda”. In any event, try it for Washington's birthday and 
similar patriotic celebrations. Depending on your introduction, it could be a 


mighty topical number. 


Freely, dramatically 
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We sailed to York, as you've been told, 
With the loss of many a Briton bold, 
And there we many a traitor found, 
False to the land where he belonged. 
They told us ‘twas a garden place, 
And that our armies might with ease 
Burn down their towns, lay waste 

their lands, 
In spite of all their boasting bands. 


But, to our woeful, sad surprise, 

We saw them like grasshoppers rise, 
To fight like heroes much in rage-- 
Which sorely frightened General Gage. 
Like lions roaring for their prey 

They fear no danger, no not they 

True British blood runs in their veins 
While them with courage it sustains. 


A garden place it was indeed, 

And in it grew many a bitter weed, 
Which did pull down our brightest hopes 
And sorely wounded our British troops. 





‘Tis now December, the seventeenth day, 
Since we set sail for America, 

Full fifteen thousand have been slain--- 
Bold British heroes on the plain. 


Now I’ve received my mortal wound, 
Adieu unto old English ground. 
My wife and children they'll mourn 
for me 
While I lie cold in America. 
Fight on, fight on, American boy, 
But ne’er heed bold Britain’s thundering 
noise. 
Maintain your rights year after year. 
God-s on your side, you need not fear. 


The glory of Great Britain's soil 

Is now eclipsed for a while. 

But it shall shine bright in meridian 
year 

Although our king is most severe. 

His crown shall fade most certainly, 

A reward for all his cruelty. 

America shall her rights maintain 

While proud cold England sinks with 
shame. 
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65 I'VE GOT A RIGHT er nies 
Music by 

Toby Sacher 


This tune should make good singing for pop-style vocalists as well as those 
versatile people who do everything, It should have a solid rhythmic base and a 
careful interpretaticn to give it a real positive feeling. Warning: This is Laura 
Duncan's version of the song, presented here in her range, Adjust accordingly. 
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FORMING A CHORUS 


| This is the fifth in a series of articles by Ralph Ditchik, con- 

ductor and composer. He is now teaching a class and workshop 
in choral conducting at the Metropolitan Music School, 18 West 
74th St., in New York. The School especially encourages trade 
union, community, and youth organizations to send people to 
this class in order to develop their own musical leadership. 














HOW TO SING 


C) Conducting Techniques 





As stated in the last article, the problem in conducting is the problem of 
communicating the content of the music and the text to the chorus and inspiring 
scunis from the chorus which succeed in reproducing this ccntent. 


Let us take, for example, the problem of conducting in unison a simple folk 
song like “Cindy”. I have indicated, belcw, the first phrase of the tune, the 
accented and stressed notes, harmonic changes, words, and the approximate 
relative size anu direction of the conductor’s beat. 


> = accent 


™ = stress, but 
less than > 





You ought to see my Cin - dy 


We see, first of all, that although the framework of the two-beat pattern 
is employed, it is not done mechanically. That is, the conductor does not 
simply beat down and up, one-two, one-two. .. performing only the function 
of a metronome or pulse-keeper. But instead, this pattern of down and up is 
used only as a framework, Within this, the size, speed, shape, and feeling 
of the beat varies. 


It should also be said that the shapes and stresses, etc., are not arbitrarily 
decided upon as a “nice interpretation” for this song. But there are definite 
reasons, if you know what to look for, why the inner dynamics of the music 
can always be understood. 


For example, in this first phrase the primary accented note comes on the 
second note, i.e., on the note ‘E’, or the word ‘ought’, Why? Theprimary 
accent of this phrase MUST fall on this note because: 


1, It is the first accented metrical beat (i.e., it is the first downbeat in 
the piece.) 





2. The ‘E’ forms a dissonance with the ‘G’ major harmony. Therefore, a 
tension is established at this point which doesn’t begin to resolve or relax 


( continued on page 16) 
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Words and music by Alan Grey 
66 THE KLAN 2." 
Used by permission 


Elizabeth Knight brought this hard-hitting song to Hootenanny audiences in 
New York after learning it from Alan Grey in San Cristobal this past summer, 
It is presented here in a low register -~- as Elizabeth herself does it, 


Rhythmically Am . \ a} 
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Down from the hills the riders came, 
Jesus, it was a crying shame 

To see the blood upon their whips 

Aad hear the snarling of their lips. 
Mother, I feel a stabbing pain, 

Blood flows down like a summer rain, 


Now each one wore a mask of white 
To hide his cruel face from sight, 
And each one sucked a little breath 
Out of the empty lungs of death. 
Sister, lift my bloody head, 

It’s so lonesome to be dead, 


He who travels with the Klan 

Is a monster, not a man, 
Underneath that white disguise 

I have looked into his eyes. 
Brother, will you stand with me? 
It’s not easy to be free. 












THE WEAVERS (continued 


from p. 6) 


of these tendencies. In the midst of 
the cultural Philistines they have 
maintained an integrity which is as 
healthy as it is unusual, 

Their Town Hall concert, while 
representing certain concessions in 
terms of content, was certainly one 
which was a healthy presentation of 
people’s music, Alongside the folk 
songs for which they have achieved 
such a wide reputation, were the songs 
of other lands, songs of suffering, 
union songs, songs of struggle. Far 
out -shadowing “Goodnight Irene”, 
even, was that militant song of the 
Spanish people, “Venga Jaleo”. 

The Weavers would have sounded 
far better in the more vital and vib- 
rant Hootenanny setting than they did 
in their formal evening attire on the 
Town Hall stage. But if they are not 
able to be an integral part of the 
growing people’s cultural movement, 
which is what I am sure they would 
prefer, they are still maintaining 
aigh standards of performance and 
artistic integrity in their work, 

Some day, not too distant we hope, 
the trade unions and people’s org- 
anizations of the United States will 
make it possible for the singers of 
the people’s songs to devote them- 
selves in every way to that which is 
“crowing and developing” in Amer- 
ican life -- a future in which the mu- 
sic of the people will truly belong 
to the people. 


NEW “HOOT” DISC 


A new release from Hootenanny 
Records has just been announced as 
we go to press, The disc, featuring 
Ernie Lieberman and Hope Foye, con- 
tains “Spring Song” by Earl Robinson, 
backed by Bernie Asbel’s “Song of 
My Hands”, 

The record will retail for 39¢. 
SING OUT readers may order now by 
sending $1.00 (this includes postage 
and handling) to People’s Artists, 106 
East 14th St., NYC. The unbreakable 
disc will be mailed promptly. Special 
big-saving rates for orders of 25 or 
more can also be obtained, 
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People’s Artists’ Christmas Eve 
Hootenanny was so crowded that a few 
hundred people couldn’t get in and re- 
mained in the lobby at Webster Hall. 
So, in the spirit of the Yuletide, Pete 
Seeger and Laura Duncan did a mini- 
ature Hoot on the steps of the hall. 


The Metropolitan Opera is en- 
gaged in a fund-raising campaign. 
We'll save our dollars for better 
causes until the Met ends its Jim Crow 
policies and begins to provide opp- 
ortunities for Negro singers and 
musicians. You might tell the Met 
so yourself, 


Cscar Brand teaching a number 
of classes in Guitar Accompaniment 
for beginners, Interested’ Write 
Cscar at Room 206, $39 Eighth Ave., 
in New York City. 


Bernie Asbel reports consider- 
able success with an anti-war song 
ne penned a few years ago, “Tired of 
Your Killing”. Look for it in an early 
issue of SING OUT, 


A news letter from Jenny Wells in 
New Mexico to all guests at her ranch 
this past season includes, in the 
Christmas spirit, one verse of the 
“Song for Peace” by Aaron Kramer 
and Ralph Ditchik (SING OUT, Vol. 1, 
No. 3). It was introduced there by 
Ernie Lieberman, 


Folkways Records has issued some 
favorites on 33 1/3 RPM Long Play- 
ing discs. Included are: A square 
dance recording with Piute Pete, 15 
songs by Pete Seeger under the title 
“Darling Corey”, The Leadbelly Mem- 
orial Album -- “Take This Hammer”, 
Woody Guthrie’s “Songs to Grow On”, 
and many more. For more info, 
write to Folkways, ll7 W. 46 St., NYC. 





























Oh, give me your hand, 
Give me your hand, 

All I want is the love of God, 
Oh, give me your hand, 

Give me your hand. 





67 GIVE ME YOUR HAND 


Spirited REFRAIN: 
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Now you must be lov-ing at God’s com-mand. 
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You must be lov - ing 
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must be lov - ing at God’s com - mand. Oh, 
Additional Verses 
Some seek God’s face, but don’t 
You say the Lord has set you free, seek right, 
You must be loving at God’s You’ must be loving at God’s 
command, command, 
Why don’t you let your neighbor be? Pray in the day, but none at night, 
You must be loving at God’s You must be loving at God’s 


command, command, 








WILLOWBEE ard Kleiman 
6 ia Howard Kleiman 


Our beautiful and poignant Negro Spirituals are well known, but the spirit of 
play as shown in the “play-songs” of Negro children throughout the South is 
not generally known, These songs are all the more interesting because they 
use the Pentatonic scale which most spirituals also use, The figures for the 
dance appear below the music. 
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(i) This way you Will-o-bee O Will-o-bee oO j 





























Will-o - bee This way you Will-o-bee All night long. 









































(2) Oh dan - cin’ down the al - ley, al - ley, al - ley, 
(4) Oh (5) sin - gin’ downthe al- ley al - ley, al - le 
’ y, 
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(3) Dan - cin’ down the al - ley all night long. c 
Sing - gin’ down the al - ley all night long. 


Formation: Two parallel lines, partners facing, hands joined criss-cross, f 


1. Move hands back and forth in see-saw fashion, 

2. Unclasp hands, Both parallel lines then take a right turn and move 
simultaneously with a skip-step. 

3. Both lines reverse and face opposite direction and dance back 
to original position. 

4. Each partner puts clasped hands overhead to form an arch, 

5, The first couple at one end goes under arched hands to end of line, 

Repeat 2-- 5 until each couple has gone through the arch, 































LONG BEACH 


Dear Editor: 

I was very happy tc see my face 
grinning out at me from page 13 of 
the December issue of SING OUT, 
with my song. 

Ever since US intervention in 
Korea I have been speaking twice 
weekly at an open fcrum, in behalf of 
peace and the Progressive Party prc- 
gram, to a sympathetic and sericus 
audience of 100 - 500 pensioners, 
retired farmers, housewives, sailors, 
longshoremen, students. Along about 
three o‘clock on a Saturday or Sunday 
afternoon, a group gathers and sings 
hymns, community songs, pop, senti- 
mental numbers, I’ve been trying to 
coax some of our LA songsters to 
come down and sing with them, bring 
their guitars, and introduce some of 
the authentic folk and people’s songs 
to them, Speaking keeps me too busy. 
I will stake anyone that comes to din 
ner at my house, How about it? 

Malvina Reynolds 


ST LOUIS 


Dear Editor: 

A few comments after reading 
the December issue. Please do not 
think of these as ‘carping’, but just 
as friendly suggestions: 

In the music copy I believe you 
should watch out for the following:-- 
Range -- in this respect, look at 
“Break Bread” and the Psychology 
song. In each, the top note is high G. 
I know that people are not expected 
to try to sing it this high, but if the 
copy prints it that high, then there 
has to be a note saying that this is 
the range as sung by Laura Duncan -- 
for instance, an octave lower. 

Ordinarily, I think copy should 
strive to be in a key suitable for the 


(orrespomueme = 





average singer, that requires a range 
frcm A-B flat, below middle C, to D 
or E treble clef -- range cf from an 
octave to a 12th (at mcst a 13th). As 
is customary, we accept the treble 
ccpy as either for women or men -- 
though we sing generally an cctave 
apart. But giving cut another octave 
difference is nct custcmary, expected 
cr ccnventicnal, hence it may lead 
scme pocr sculs astray. 

The other thing: When possible, 
stay away frcm flat keys, such as the 
E-flat selecticn. E-flat can usually 
just as well be written as in D, anda 
singer can always use a capo, but the 
average guitar player just can’t make 
too much cut of flat chords. 

I enjoyed the introductions tc the 
songs, and the ccver is charming. In 
fact, the general impressicn is very 
good, 

My greetings and best New Year’s 
hepes fcr Peace on Earth for ‘dl. 

Waldemar Hille 


COLUMBUS 


Dear Friends: 

Just a line tc say that everybody 
here in Cclumbus enjoyed hearing 
Pete Seeger, but more important still, 
felt inspired with the message that he 
always conveys through his songs, It 
makes us all feel more like working 
for that glorious tomorrow. (Ccll- 
ected $16.) 

On Saturday, from 3:00 PM to 
3:25 PM, Horace Schwartz presented 
over University Station WOSU, the 
wire recording of his visit from Pete 
on the preceding Wednesday evening. 
It was great and I know had a broad 
air audience, although Ohio State Un- 
iversity is quite conservative. 

Thanks to People’s Artists fur 
making all this possible. 

Anna H, Morgan 





FORMING A CHORUS 


until, the next note, ‘D’, which IS a note in the ‘G’ chord, 


S. It is preceded ky an up-beat which prepares and exaggerates the first 
accented note, 


4. The ‘E’ is the highest pitch in the phrase, And what follows during the 
course of the rest of the phrase is a gradual descent to the note ‘G’. The ‘G’ 
being the “xeytone” or “key-center”, has the tendency to be the most relaxed 
note, Its function is as a “mother-note” from which tensions are set up, de- 
pendent upon hew far from the “mother-note” you gc. Therefcre this ‘G’, 
harmonized with the ‘G’ chord, is the most complete relaxation possible 
in the entire phrase, 


Now if only one or another of the above elements were present, other factors 
could conceivably negate the accent on the ‘E’ and shift it to another point in 
the phrase, but the combination of these elements which point up the note ‘E’, 
decisively fixed this point as the “high” point of the phrase. There can be no 
other primary accent that would nct distort the musical content of this phrase. 


A very simple way of conducting this phrase would be to decrease the size 
of the beat from the ‘E’ down to the last note of the phrase, ‘G’, as indicatedin 
the above notation. This would indicate the general dynamic tendency of the 
phrase. The conducting of the accent on the ‘E’, or the stress on the ‘A’, I 
could not notate, but would be dene simply by increasing the speed of the down 
beat at these points, on the first part of the beat, while the rebound preparing 
the up-beat will compensate for the accelerated first part of the beat. In this 


way, a constant pulse is still maintained throughout. 


Thus: a simple technique the conductor can employ to express range in 
intensity (loudness and softness) is to vary the size of the beat accordingly, 
and to express accented or stressed notes by accelerating the speed of the beat 
at the point of desired accent, varying the acceleration and quality of the move- 
ment in proportion to the degree and quality of accent desired, 


“* Sine Our 


EVERY MONTH: New songs, folk songs, songs from cther 
lands, exciting articles, news of people’s music throughout 
the world, SUBSCRIBE NOW! -- $2.00 per year. 


People’s Artists Inc. 
106 E, 14th St., New York, 3, N Y 


Enclosed find $2.00 for one year’s subscription to 
SING OUT! Please start my subscription with the 








